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DAILY BREAD: 
Early American "Coppers" Specified in Bread Price Regulation 
in British Occupied New York City (1777- 1783) 


by 
Eric P. Newman; St. Louis, MO 


While researching another topic in D. T. Valentine’s Manual of the Corporation of the City of New 
York, 1863, the book fell open to a chapter entitled “New York City under British Military Rule 1777- 
1783.” This contained General Orders and Proclamations regulating many matters affecting the 
lives of the citizenry in the British occupied city. 


For many years prior to the Revolutionary War the assize of bread in New York City set the price 
of a 1 pound 14 ounce (1.875 lb.) loaf of bread at 4 coppers. Just prior to the Declaration of 
Independence the price was still unchanged. 


On January 10, 1777, itwas announced by the British military authorities in New York City that the 
price of bread had become “extravagantly high” and that in accordance with prior practices an 
assize to control the price of bread would be needed to protect the poor. The maximum price of 
flour was set at 30 shillings per hundred weight and the maximum price of a loaf of bread weighing 
3.25 lbs. and made of first quality flour (also Known as fine or sweet flour) was “Fourteen Coppers.” 
Other sized loaves were to be priced proportionately but the size of the loaf was not then specified. 
If a greater price rate was charged all bread on hand would be seized and given to the poor in 
addition to prosecution of the baker. This bread price was slightly more than double the prior price 
limit. 


Apparently some merchants connivingly switched prices for flour to English sterling to try to skirt 
the regulation by avoiding customary pricing in New York money of account (8 shillings New York 
money of account to the Spanish-American dollar or 8 reales). Therefore, on April 30, 1777, itwas 
recognized that “inconvenience had arisen from merchants and others in the city pricing their 
goods and wares in Sterling Money instead of the currency of the Province” so the authorities set 
a specific exchange rate for gold and silver coins, making the English shilling (sterling) valued at 
1 shilling 9 pence, New York Money of Account, the Portuguese half Johannes gold piece weighing 
9 pennyweights 3 grains valued at 3 pounds 4 shillings, New York Money of Account, etc., and 
placing a violator “under pain of military execution.” There was no mention of coppers or their value 
in the setting of the rates at which the various foreign gold and silver coins were to circulate. 
Naturally there was no mention of Continental Currency or New York paper currency issued by 
the “rebels.” 


Complex calculations in separate geographical zones of the East coast of what is now the United 
States were at that time needed to pay for small purchases with moneys of account and this was 
accomplished during the 18th century Colonial Period primarily by the use of counterfeit English 
and Irish halfpence. “Coppers” had been a customary expression in England referring to genuine 
English halfpence in the 18th century and, as is well known, was adopted in Colonial America to 
apply primarily to counterfeit English and Irish halfpence in addition to genuine pieces because 
few of those genuine pieces circulated in America. Prices for small transactions were quoted in 
coppers because there was insignificant small coin available for payment or to make change. 


The continued orders and proclamations of the British military forces in New York City covered 
many of the commercial activities of the inhabitants, including extensive price controls. Payments 
and prices were set for commodities, duties, hauling, ferriage, fines, services, etc. and all these 
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prices were set in New York money of account which was referred to as “Currency.” These 
amounts began as low as one penny and ranged upward into shillings and pounds. The value of 
coppers was left to the populace to determine and there was no coordinated regulation covering 
pence and shilling transactions and the number of equivalent coppers. One copper did not 
circulate at as high a value as one penny money of account which was worth 1/96" of a Spanish- 
American dollar in New York. For many years 14 coppers to the New York money of account 
shilling was acceptable. On November 11, 1777, the maximum price of flour was raised 49.9% 
to 45 shillings currency per hundred weight indicating a flour shortage, and the bread prices were 
to be set by the mayor in proportion. The price of a 3.25 Ib. loaf was therefore 21 coppers. On 
January 22, 1779 however, “ for the convenience of the poor” the weight of a loaf of bread was 
reduced to 2 Ibs. ata price of 21 coppers. The weight was simplified “to avoid fractions in the weight 
which rendered detection of fraud in the assize more difficult.” To enforce the rules the baker was 
required to place his initials on each loaf he baked. On February 13, 1779, the price of “ship bread” 
(also known as hard tack, ship loaf or biscuits) was set at 95 shillings currency per hundred weight. 
On April 12, 1779, the people were asked to report violations of overcharging for flour. On July 
7, 1779, the price of ship bread was reduced to 70 shillings currency per hundred weight and the 
maximum price of a 2 |b. loaf of bread was reduced to 14 coppers. On February 18, 1780, the price 
of a 2 lb. loaf of bread was raised to 15 coppers. 


On March 15, 1780, to help regulate bread prices by the product’s appearance, the loaves of bread 
made of first quality flour had to be baked in long form weighing 2 Ibs. and the loaves of 
merchantable (also known as inferior) flour had to be in round form and weigh 2.5 Ibs., the price 
of each type being reduced back to 14 coppers. On November 20, 1780, the maximum price of 
2 |b. loaves of bread made of first quality flour was increased to 16 coppers and the 2.5 Ib. loaves 
made of merchantable flour to the same 16 coppers price. On January 11, 1782, the loaves made 
of first quality flour were increased in weight to 2.25 Ibs. from 2 Ibs. and the price reduced to 14 
coppers. This was a price reduction of 30 percent. Asimilar weight increase to 2.75 Ibs. took place 
for the merchantable flour loaves and the price was reduced to 14 coppers. This was a price 
reduction of 22.3%. 


The final British action was on May 6, 1783, and kept the maximum price at 14 coppers but 
increased the weight of the first quality flour loaves to 3 Ibs. and the weight of the merchantable 
flour loaves to 3.5 bs. There is no indication the price adjustments for flour and bread might have 
been caused by coppers having changed slightly in acceptable value. It was the product sold 
which changed in value. There could have been substantial importation from England into New 
York City of counterfeit halfpence during the occupation as that would have been a profitable 
activity. 


A table (next page) showing the maximum first quality bread prices during the occupation 
summarizes the fluctuation. Before and after the American Revolution there are many price 
quotations in coppers as to incidental items other than bread, butitis remarkable that under British 
occupation of New York City in the 1777 to 1783 period the only regulatory pricing using coppers 
as a monetary unit was for bread. @pB 
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Table Showing Maximum Prices in Coppers of First Quality Bread Pursuant to Assizes during 
the British Occupation of New York City in the American Revolution. 


Date of Weight of loaf | Maximum price | Price per Ib. in | Change from 
military order | of bread in Ibs. in coppers coppers prior price (%) 


Prior to 
occupation 


Jan. 10,1777 
Nov. 11, 1777 
Jan. 2.1779 


July 7, 1779 
Feb. 8, 1780 
Mar. 15, 1780 


Nov. 20, 1780 


Jan. 11, 1782 


May 6, 1783 


Note: The value of coppers during this period was set by custom at 14 coppers per New York 
shilling [New York money of account] or 112 coppers to the Spanish-American dollar. 
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